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The English, alone, were5 animated by the success of
the Spanish navigators, to try if any thing was left that
might reward adventure, or incite appropriation. They
sent Cabot into the north, but in the north there wa.s no
gold or silver to be found. The best regions were pre-
occupied, yet they still continued their hopes and their
labours. They were the second nation that dared the
extent of the Pacifick ocean, and the second circumnavi-
gators of the globe.

By the war between Elizabeth and Philip, the wealth
of America became lawful prize, and those who were less
afraid of danger than of poverty, supposed that riches
might easily be obtained by plundering the Spaniards.
Nothing is difficult, when gain and honour unite their in-
fluence; the spirit and vigour of these expeditions en-
larged our views of the new world, and made us first ac-
quainted with its remoter coasts.

In the fatal voyage of Cavendish, (1592,) captain Davis,
who, being sent out as his associate, was afterwards parted
from him, or deserted him, as he was driven, by violence
of weather, about the straits of Magellan, is supposed to
have been the first who saw the lands now called Falk-
land's islands, but his distress permitted him not to make
any observation; and he left them, as he found them, with-
out a name.

Not long afterwards, (1594,) sir Richard Hawkins being
in the same seas, with the same designs, saw these islands
again, if they are, indeed, the same islands, and, in honour
of his mistress, called them Hawkins's maiden land.

This voyage was not of renown sufficient to procure a
general reception to the new name; for when the Dutch,
who had now become strong enough not only to defend
themselves, but to attack their masters, sent (1598) Ver-
hagen and Sebald de Wert into the South seas, these
islands, which were not supposed to have been known
before, obtained the denomination of Sebald's islands, and
were, from that time, placed in the charts; though Frezier